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IN conſequence of my late publication, 1 
have had the opportunity of receiving opinions 
which are entitled to the higheſt reſpect; 
and I therefore hope that I ſhall be excuſed 
for making a few additional Obſer vations. 
Theſe Obſervations were intended to follow 
the Second Edition, as a Poſtſcript ; but as 
the Bank and the Miniſter came forward with 
their plans ſooner than I expected, I with- 
drew the Poſtſcript until I could underſtand 
the nature and extent of the meaſures 
propoſed. They are now fully' explained ; 
and as they fail in my humble opinion, by 
not providing againſt two material points, 
which. I conceive to be neceſſary for the 
preſeryation of the internal tranquillity of the 
country, and for the ſecurity of the public 
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againſt the miſconduct of the Bank in certain 
caſes; by not making Bank Notes a general 
legal tender, with regard to the firſt point; 
and by not limiting the amount or extent to 
which the Bank ſhall be ſuffered to ifſue their 
Notes, in regard to the ſecond object; I ſhall 
forbear to offer theſe additional Obſervations 
in the uſual mode of publication, but content 
_ myſelf with circulating them to thoſe perſons 

who I think-may be diſpoſed to conſider the 
queſtion in a private and deliberate manner ; 
truſting that no diſturbance or convulſion will 
happen to affect the paper circulation of the 
country; in which caſe any further 
regulation will be unneceſſary. On the 
other hand, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied in the 
| diſcharge of what I conceive to be a duty 1 
owe to the public, in explaining the true 
principle or baſis on which the paper circu- 
lation reſts, and the means by which it could 
have been ſecured againſt any temporary 
ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, or attack from within, or from 
without. 
The material points which I have 
endeavoured to diſcuſs in my former pub- 


lication are: 


Regulations with regard to Country 


Banks. 


To make the Notes of the Bank of | England 


a legal tender. 


To render the Bank, as a Corporate Body, 
independent of Miniſters. 


And finally, To limit the amount, beyond 
which the Notes of the Bank ſhall not be 
ſuffered to circulate. 
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ILchave heard mo objection againſt what 1 
have mentioned with regard to Country 
Banks, except that the obſervations may be 


much extended of which I was aware, as I 
know that every eſtabliſhment muſt. have 
ſome local circumſtances attach to it; but it 
would be unjuſt to form a haſty deciſion in 
the capital, upon Banks in the country, 
without further information, and a. more 
deliberate diſcuſſion. | 

A very ſmall part of the - circulation of 
Country Banks, conſiſts of Notes payable 
on demand, and without intereſt : the danger 
ariſes from their Notes or running Accounts. 
on which intereſt is allowed. If the ſubject 
ſhall ever be ſeriouſly conſidered, Wich ayiew 
to legal teſtrictions, it is probable that Notes 
without intereſt may be ſuffered to continue 
as at preſent; not only becauſe the compara- 


tive amount is ſmall, but alſo for the con- 


venience 
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venience of the country circulation, which 
muſt not be impeded, and which cannot be 
ſubſtituted by the ſmall Notes of the Bank of 
of England. When pecuniary operations 
amount to hundreds and thoufands, Notes for 
pounds are proper, and anſwer the purpoſe of 
transferring debts from one perſon to another, 
in caſes where gold would be inconvenient 
and troubleſome ; but, when it relates to the 
few guineas which are uſed in daily or hourly 
payments, and carried in every man's pocket; | 
Bank Notes for pounds 'are inconvenient, 5 
whilſt "thoſe of the Country Banks, for 
guineas; are totally the reverſe ; and thus 
the Notes of a Banker in an obſcure village 
will always receive a decided an in its 
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Bur whilſt” 1 fra every opinion concurs 
with mine, to preferve the independence of 
or Bank, and to limit the extent of their 


8 circulation, 
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circulation, ſo long as they receive that 
protection from the law, of which individuals 
are deprived; yet many entertain doubts, 
and ſome are averſe to making Bank Notes 
a general legal tender. 


The gentlemen of the profeſſion of the 
law are, with a very few exceptions, againſt 
making them a legal tender; at which Jam 
not ſurpriſed; for the mind of every theoriſt 
muſt revolt at the idea. My opinion is 
founded upon perſonal knowledge and 
experience; as it will be ſeen in page 73 
that I have reprobated the principle, which 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity can juſtify. 
The queſtion, however, is not, Whether we 
ſhall do that which in itſelf is moſt deſirable 


and right? for ſomething ſtronger than 
opinion has already decided the point : but, 


Whether the public are diſpoſed, from 
motives of prudence and foreſight, to take 
3 the 
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the only effectual meaſures to prevent a 
return of thoſe convulſions to circulation and 
commercial credit, which may poſſibly ariſe 
from the circumſtances I have already 
deſcribed ? | 


With regard to commercial opinions, or 
thoſe who entertain doubts, but who are few 
in number, I will beg leave to obſerve, that 
our object is preciſely the ſame. If my pro- 
poſal to make Bank Notes a legal tender for a 
time, limiting the amount, is not a better 
ſecurity for the public againſt abuſe and 
danger, than to ſuffer the Bank to remain 
with an excluſive protection, and a power to 
iſſue their Notes to an unlimited amount; 
either my arguments have been miſunderſtood, 
or they are of no avail. 


The miſchief is already done, and a partial 
remedy has been applied, but a phyfician 
| will 
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will be deemed unſkilful and negligent, 

who, i in the progreſs of a cure, does not take 
effectual means to guard againſt a relapſe. It 
is difficult in the extreme to combat opinions 
which the preſent generation has received 
with their milk from the breaſt; the more ſo, 
as thoſe - opinions are juſt and well founded. 

If we really poſſeſſed the power and capacity 
of acting upon thoſe principles, all would be 
well: but we are unfortunately deprived of 
thoſe means, and in the midſt of events and 
circumſtances which are unprecedented in 
hiſtory, and beyond the powers of the human 
mind to fathom, we ought not to heſitate 
about a word, or a name, but to ſeize the 
ſubſtance wherever it can be found, and not 
o hazard the ſecurity of the country, by 
graſping at a ſhadow. I therefore repeat 
that in my humble opinion, to make 
Bank Notes a legal tender, limiting their 
amount, is much more ſafe, and more likely 
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to ſecure the tranquillity of the country, than 
to ſuffer the Bank to remain as at preſent, 


with an excluſive protection, and a power to 
iſue thoſe Notes to an unlimited amount. 

It is ſaid, that an aſſociation of the Mer- 
chants and Bankers in London has been found 
ſufficient to ſtamp a currency and confidence 
in Bank Notes, for the purpoſe of giving 


them a general circulation: this is true with 


regard to the metropolis, more particularly 
as the meaſure was accompanied with large 


and liberal diſcounts from the Bank of 


England at the time. But we muſt inquire 


into the fituation of the country eſtabliſhments 
in the months of February and March, many 


of which were tottering on the brink of ruin; 
whilſt the Bankers in London, in conſequence 
of the aſſociation, were put completely at 
their eaſe. They will tell you, that the Bank 
of En gland Notes were refuſed on many 
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occaſions by their cuſtomers; and that, inſtead 
of accommodation, eaſe, or advantage, they 
have experienced great difficulty, and a con- 
ſiderable diminution in the amount of their 
depoſits. In ſhort, the metropolis enjoyed 
on that occaſion, a preference or advantage 
over the country at large, which is preciſely 
the reverſe of what ou ght to have been the 
* caſe. | | 


Such an aſſociation, which was compoſed 
of men of the moſt reſpeQable characters and 
upright intentions, did all that could be done 
on the occaſion, and merited the thanks of 
the public; but their reſolution was founded 
on ſome knowledge of the amount, or nearly 
the amount, of Bank Notes in circulation: 
and an opinion that the Directors would 

maintain their independence. But, if the 
Directors ſhould increaſe the amount of their 
Notes * a capacity in the public to 
IT C receive 
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receive them at par, either for the private 
intereſt of the Bank, or under the influence 
of Miniſters, whatever reſolution the mem- 
bers of that affociation may make to receive 
them at par, the public at large will appre- 
ciate thoſe Notes according to circumſtances, 
and attach a rate of diſcount, in proportion to 
the exceſs beyond what is a reaſonable and 
proper amount, 


When the Country Banks were diſtreſſed 
in the year 1793, they were ſupplied with 
guineas to enable them to diſcharge their 
demands, which were received, and under- 
ſtood. In February and March 1797, they 
could offer no other ſubſtitute in diſcharge 
for their own Notes, but thoſe of the Bank 
of England, which were often refuſed, and 
their ſolidity often queſtioned, in conſequence 
of the excluſive protection which the Bank 
enjoyed ; and thoſe difficulties were increaſed 

„ by 
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by the inconvenience ariſing from their 

Notes being made payable in pounds, and 
© not in guineas, I know that ſuch objections 
do not apply to Bankers in London, who 
have experienced eaſe and accommodation, 
inſtead ofembarraſsment : but they are ſerious 
evils with regard to the internal tranquillity 
of the country, and it muſt be remembered, 
that if the value of Bank Notes ſhould fall 
below par, it is more likely to originate from 
the Grazier and Butcher refuſing to receive 
paper for meat, or the Farmer and Baker for 
bread, than from any reluctance on the part 
of Bankers in London, whoſe rapid circu- 
lations will not afford them ſufficient time to 
reflect, or to brood over the circumſtances 
of a gloomy moment, whether well or ill- 
founded; more particularly, as their intereſt 
and convenience will induce them to ſupport 
to the laſt moment; the value of paper, in 
which a proportion of their depoſits t 


always be inveſted. 
I there- 
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- I therefore ſee no reaſon to alter the 
opinion I have entertained, and which has 
been ſtrengthened by thoſe who underſtand 
the ſubje& much better than myſelf. But, as 
it has been determined, that Bank Notes ſhall 
not become a legal tender, I muſt expreſs 
my regret that the Bank are not limited with 
regard to the amount of their Notes, ſo long 
as they enjoy any legal protection to ſcreen 
them from payment. If the Bank ſhall 
reaſſume their payments, reſtrictions of any 
deſcription would become totally unneceſlary ; 
but, under the preſent regulations, circum- 
ſtances may ariſe to place the circulation of 


the country in a great degree of danger, and 


which it has been my endeavor to en 


and to ſecure, 


I cannot conclude without acknowledging 
that ſome reſpectable perſons have objected 
to the term of bankruptcy, which 1 have 


5 uſed 
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uſed in the preceding publication; and 1 
freely confeſs that I ſhould have been very 
forward to have apologiſed for my error, if I 
could fatisfy myſelf that I had committed one 
on the occaſion. My views were altogether 
proſpective, and precautionary; it was 
therefore incumbent on me to deſcribe the 
paſt diſtinctly, and not to overſtep the truth; 
for, by whatever word, or in whatever 
manner, the event ſhall be deſcribed, I truſt 
that I ſhall be believed when I aſſert, that I 


, had no other motive in pointing out the 
danger we had eſcaped, but to call forth the 


attention of the public, to adopt meaſures 
for the purpoſe of preventing its return. 
Perhaps thoſe who object, are not aware 
that the caſe is new, and without a prece- 
dent; of courſe, that no word, conformable to 
its common uſe and acceptation, can be 
correctly applied; for thoſe who have 


| ſuggeſted the words * failure, ſuſpenſion,” 


(which 
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(which are the ſame) or © inſolvency,” 
ſhould be appriſed, that the Bank were ' not 
inſolvent , nor could I be ſatisfied to deſcribe 
an event which muſt ſtand conſpicuous in 
the hiſtory of this country, as a failure,” 
when I have heard a lady uſe the ſame word. 
in attempting to thread her needle. A ſtate 
of inſolvency is correctly underſtood, and is 
irretrievable; that of bankruptcy is more 
indefinite, for there are many inſtances 
where they are not inſolvent, and which are 
aſcertained by the commiſſion of bankruptcy 
being ſuperceded. I apprehend the name 
attaches more to a legal form of proceeding, 
than to a correct definition of real capacity 
or incapacity of the party to fulfil his en- 
gagements: and the reaſon why inſolvent 
perſons are anxious to prefer a deed of truſt 
to a commiſſion of bankruptcy, is, for 
the purpoſe of avoiding the diſgrace which 
would thereby be publiſhed to the world. 

In 
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In the preſent inſtance, concealment was 
impoſſible. The Bank was not inſolvent, 
they had more than failed, and had paſſed 
1 beyond the line of bankruptcy ; for they had 
received from the legiſlature an excluſive 
protection, to the prejudice of their cre- 
ditors, who were thereby left without an 
Option ; and who, in every other inſtance, 
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may uſe their own diſcretion, in conſenting 
to a deed of truſt, in taking out a commiſſion 

of bankruptcy, or, in arreſting the perſon of 
their unfortunate debtor. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances therefore, I humbly preſume the 
word will not be deemed too ſtrong, to 
mark the very bitter pill which the N 
has been forced to ſwallow, 


FINIS. 


